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It is but justice to say, that the active, zealous, and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Atwater in collecting the materials 
■which compose the principal part of the volume before us, 
and in obtaining such accurate measurements and delinea- 
tions, do him much honour. He has furnished information 
respecting these wonderful structures, which is more satis- 
factory than has ever before been given to the public ; and 
his labours are particularly valuable and meritorious, because 
the antiquities which he has so minutely and accurately des- 
cribed are constantly mouldering away, and every year 
becoming more and more indistinct ; and, as the forests are 
cleared, settlements made, and the land cultivated, they will 
one after another be levelled and obliterated. 

The latter part of the volume consists of « an account of 
the present state of the Indian tribes inhabiting the Ohio,' 
by John Johnston Esq. United States agent for Indian 
affairs ; « Conjectures respecting the ancient inhabitants of 
North America,' by Moses Fiske Esq. ; « Antiquities and 
Curiosities of Western Pennsylvania,' by President Alden ; 
« Communications,' by Dr. S. Mitchill ; « Description of a 
remarkable cave in Kentucky,' by J. H. Farnham; ' An 
account of the exsiccated body, or mummy, found in a cave,' 
by Charles Wilkins Esq. ; and a very interesting ' account 
of the Caraibs who inhabited the Antilles,' by William Shel- 
don Esq. of Jamaica. 



Akt. XIII. — Memoires Historiques sur la vie de M. Snard, sw 
ses baits, et sur le 18 me Siecle, par Dominique Joseph Gar at. 
Paris, 8vo, 2 vols. 1820. 

This, we are sorry to say, is a very indifferent work. 
The plan is bad, and the execution not much better. We 
cannot, in conscience, recommend it to our readers j but 
having taken the trouble to go through it ourselves, we hope 
to be able to turn the time and labour employed upon it to 
some account, by extracting a part of the more instructive 
and amusing passages. The least valuable book generally 
contains something worth attention, as it has been observed, 
that some fruit may be gathered from the conversation of the 
dullest companion. 

The author of this work sustained a conspicuous part in 
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the French revolution, and held the office of Minister of Jus- 
tice, at its worst period. It was he who announced to the 
unfortunate Louis XVI the sentence passed upon him by the 
Convention, and who presided, as the superior judicial offi- 
cer, over all the proceedings connected vt itii his trial and 
execution. And yet Garat was not by nature a person of a 
savage and ferocious character. He possessed, on the con- 
trary, the fine taste and feelings, that accompany a delicate 
physical organization, and his mind was early disciplined 
by literary studies. Before the opening of the revolution, he 
had obtained a considerable reputation by several publications 
of a fugitive kind, and was a promising candidate for higher 
literary eminence. Unfortunately his mind was heated by 
the political effervescence of the time, and with intentions 
originally honest and philanthropic, he was hurried on, step 
by step, to take a leading part in scenes of horror, that would 
have disgraced the worst of savages. This, like a thousand 
other examples of the same description, may serve to incul- 
cate the useful lesson, that, when party disputes run high, the 
best intentions and the most respectable personal qualities are 
compatible with the most atrocious line of conduct ; and may 
teach us to pause, when those, whom we ordinarily respect 
and esteem, would persuade us for political purposes to follow 
them to the perpetration of treason and murder. 

Attracted into the vortex of political affairs, and absorbed 
by their details, before his views on general subjects were 
sufficiently matured, Mr. Garat has brought to the present 
enterprise a large stock of superficial reading on various 
subjects, accompanied by a very slender share of original 
thought. It is his plan to connect with a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Suard a review of the progress of knowledge, and in 
some measure of political events during the eighteenth centu- 
ry. It is difficult to imagine a more absurd and incongruous 
scheme. Suard, a man of real merit in his way, and a good 
writer, was a person of a most unassuming character, and 
passed his whole life in a secondary sphere of action. He 
neither took the lead in the opinions, nor in the events of his 
time. He received his philosophical impressions from the 
loftier spirits, that were shaking the world around him, and 
communicated them to the public through the journal, of 
which he was the editor. He was cither too modest or too 
indolent to turn his talent for writing to any account, and 
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was satisfied, to use the language of one of our own writers, 
* with adding a nameless stone to the pyramid of his country's 
glory/ He was admitted into the Academy on the strength 
of ois good character, and his translation of Robertson's 
Charles V ; and his greatest original effort is admitted by 
his biographer to have been a few letters published in his 
journal, upon the musical quarrel that raged at one time 
with so much bitterness at Paris ; and even these he never 
avowed. Such was the person, who is now marked out for 
the leading figure in a group, composed of the most distin- 
guished characters of the eighteenth century. 

A plan so defective might have been remedied in part by a 
better execution. A rich stock of biographical anecdotes and 
valuable remarks, relating to the literary history of the pe- 
riod in question, would have been interesting under any title. 
Instead of this, we have a very small proportion of narrative, 
and an overwhelming mass of crude and indigested specula- 
tion upon all sorts of subjects. The author talks long and 
largely upon every thing, and has evidently reflected with 
precision and justice upon nothing. His style is the image 
of his matter, ambitious without effect, and diffuse without 
perspicuity. Superficial views are obtruded with pomp and 
bustle, and in all the imposing majesty of Italics and Capitals, 
as profound and original conclusions. And this is the jnore 
unpleasant, as the principles of the work are professedly 
liberal, and it therefore has the effect of an injudicious and 
unsuccessful defence of a good cause. There is, however, a 
slender strain of narrative running through the whole, which 
is interesting and attractive, from the great characters to 
which it relates, and it is to this that we shall principally 
attach ourselves in the present article, with some occasional 
remarks on the general subjects introduced and discussed in 
the work. 

One of Suard's earliest productions was a eulogy on Louis 
XV. A prize had been offered by a provincial academy for 
the best performance on this subject, and Suard obtained it. 
A part of this eulogy was occupied with an account of the 
distinguished writers of the time ; and the merit and genius 
of Montesquieu were particularly extolled. The illustrious 
president was pleased with this tribute of applause, and sought 
the acquaintance of the young writer. This was among the 
first circumstances, that gave him an introduction into the 
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higher literary circles. The following passage contains some 
interesting details of the domestic life of Montesquieu, and of 
his opinions. 

' Scarce was Montesquieu's wish to see M. Suard known, but ' 
it was fulfilled. M. Suard, like Eucrates before Sylla, felt little 
of Jiat confusion before Montesquieu, into which one is commonly 
thrown, by the presence of great men. Whether alone, or in com- 
pany, with this great genius, he was at ease, as one always is, when, 
happy. It is true, that no man, of great or of small talents, was 
ever more simple than Montesquieu in his deportment and man- 
ners ; and he was as much so, in the saloons of Paris, as upon his 
estate at the Brede, where, among his lawns, his fountains, and his 
English groves, he passed the day, from morning to night, with a 
white cotton cap on his head, and a long vine pole on his shoulder ; 
and where those, who came to present to him the homage of Europe, 
asked him more than once, en le tutoyant, like a vine-dresser, " if 
that were the castle of Montesquieu." Whenever he spoke, of 
which he was neither profuse, nor sparing, you felt sure that it was 
Montesquieu. It was by turns the sprightly gaiety of Ricca, the 
vast and rapid views of Usbeck ; sometimes the energetical and 
poetical expression of passion of Koxana, and always the same 
energy, when his hatred of despotism kindled his imagination. 
His defence of the Esprit des Lois, said d' Alembert, was the image 
of his conversation ; his conversation was equal to his writings. 
Fenelon, Montesquieu, and Voltaire are the only great writers, 
who have displayed, to this degree, the gift of speech. M. Suard, 
as good a judge in this respect as d'Alembert, was of this opinion. 

This period in the life of !?*uard was one of those, of which he 
recalled the memory with the greatest delight. He, who knew 
more by reflection than memory, recollected, even to the very 
words, some of his conversations with Montesquieu. " Come, 
gentlemen," said he one day to the Abbe Raynal, to Helvetius, to 
Dr. Koux, and M. Suard, " you are at the age of great efforts, and 
of great success. J exhort you to be useful to men, as the greatest 
happiness of life ; I have never suffered a mortification, of which 
one half hour's meditation could not soften the bitterness. For 
myself, I have done ; I have fired away all my cartridges ; my 
tapers are all burned out. You are beginning; take good aim at 
the mark; I have not hit it, but, I think, I have had sight of it. 
Man has not been able, has not been willing, to remain in that 
instinct, in which he was safe enough, though not far removed 
from the brutes. In seeking to raise himself up to reason, he has 
produced and consecrated the most monstrous errors. His virtues 
and his enjoyments were obliged to share the imperfection of his 
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ideas. Nations surround themselves with the luxuries of wealth, 
■with the luxuries of the understanding ; and individuals, mean- 
time, are too often destitute alike of bread and common sense. 
To insure them all, bread, common sense, and the virtues neces- 
sary for them, there is but one way. — You must enlighten the 
people and the rulers : that is the duty of the philosopher ; that is 
your duty." ' 

If the opinions here ascribed to Montesquieu are correctly 
reported, it would appear that his views in regard to the 
comparative advantages of savage and civilized life were 
similar to those of Rousseau. It may be doubted, however, 
whether his ideas were precisely seized or accurately remem- 
bered. It is certain that no theory of this kind appears in 
his writings. The story of the Troglodytes in the Persian 
Letters, which is an apologue intended to explain the origin 
and progress of society, proceeds upon quite a different sys- 
tem. Ihe happiness and comfort of life are there attributed 
altogether to social institutions. As to the merits of the ques- 
tion, we have never felt for ourselves the full force of the 
arguments by which the savage state is exalted above the 
social j and whatever plausibility can be given to this opinion 
results, we apprehend, rather from an eloquent statement of 
the inconveniences of society, than from a fair comparison of 
the two conditions. It strikes us at first blush that a well 
built house is a much pleasanter habitation than a bark hut, 
a nest in the branches of a tree, or a bed under it ; and with- 
out pretending to justify all the cuts and slashes of modern 
tailoring, we consider a good woollen coat as clearly prefera- 
ble to an undressed sheep-skin. A part of this preference 
may be the effect of habit. It is possible that a New Hollander 
may feast with as much gout upon the fat worm that he picks 
out of a piece of rotten wood, as a London Alderman upon 
bis turtle, or a French Gourmand upon his turkey stuffed 
with truffles ; and that a Hottentot belle feels as much pride 
in putting on a fresh array of that peculiar ornament, which 
we forbear to name, as a Boston fine lady in displaying a 
new Cachemire. But such is the strength of our prejudices, 
that even admitting this to be the fact, we should still feel a 
satisfaction, for various reasons, that the lines had fallen to 
us in the land of turkeys and Cachemires. 

We have been careful to oppose the phrase ' savage' life to 
that of * civilized' life, and not to contract the latter, with 
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what is commonly called ' a state of nature.' This definition 
of a savage state is, at least, a begging of the question. We 
are decidedly of opinion, that a savage state is not the state 
of nature, if by a state of nature be meant that state in which 
we were designed to exist, for which our natures fit us, and 
in which our faculties attain their development, and fulfil the 
offices for which they were given. But this, though an im- 
portant speculation, is one into which we forbear at present 
to enter. 

Our author enlarges greatly in praise of Montesquieu, and 
extols particularly the Spirit of Laws. His praises are given, 
with very little discrimination, and are merely an echo of the 
prevailing public opinion. We confess, however, if we may 
venture for once to place our own judgment in opposition to 
the general voice, that we have not been able to discover, in. 
the Spirit of Laws, all the merit that is commonly attributed 
to it. We are inclined to think that it is more praised than 
read, and more read than understood ; and that, instead of 
making the reputation of its author, it depends upon his great 
name for a part of its own popularity. Montesquieu was a 
writer of the highest standing when this work was published, 
and a great work from a distinguished writer is commonly 
received with approbation. When we examine it nearly, we 
perceive a mass of detached observations, but find it almost 
impossible to discover the plan that connects them together. 
We meet occasionally with fine thoughts, excellent princi- 
ples, and eloquent passages, but we seek in vain for the great 
truths, which it is the object of so extensive a work to estab- 
lish. The book is fatiguing to read, and we rise from it 
without any precise or definite instruction. The correctness 
of the distinction taken at the commencement between the 
principles of different governments is extremely questionable ; 
and a considerable part of the differences of situation, to 
which the author attributes the varieties of laws are the con- 
sequences, instead of being the causes, of this variety. The 
chapters on the British constitution, which are among the 
remarkable passages of the work, contain a theory entirely 
superficial, and not defended at present by good authorities. 
The Spirit of Laws, like the Prince of Machiavel, though in 
a less degree, has been, from the time of its publication, re- 
garded by many of the best judges, as a sort of enigma. 
Voltaire, who had the art of accommodating his remarks to 
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his audience, observed in public that ' the human race had 
lost, their title deeds, but that Montesquieu had found and 
restored them.' — A splendid, though not a very definite en- 
conium ; but in the confidence of private conversation, he 
remarked to the Prince de Ligne, that the Sp\rit of Laws 
was a work above his comprehension, Je n'ai pas i'honneur de 
le comprendre ; and Voltaire was not deficient m acuteness. 
Professor Stewart, in his late essay on the progress of the 
moral sciences, has resorted, for the purpose of explaining 
the object of this work, to a supposition similar to that which 
has often been made with regard to Machiavel's Prince. 
He considers it as intended in part to attack established abu- 
ses in a covert way, by tracing them to vicious principles. 
Such attempts at explanation, if they prove nothing else, 
shew at least that these works are deficient in perspicuity, 
the first of merits. 

The Essay on the Greatness and Fall of the Romans is 
liable in part to the same objections. After reading it through, 
we have no distinct impression of the author's opinion, in 
regard to the principal subject. We have passed through a 
gallery, embellished with bright views and well-drawn por- 
traits, but we still ask, what were the causes of the greatness 
and fall of the Romans ? And the work affords no distinct 
answer. The historical facts supposed, are not always suf- 
ficiently correct, a defect which is more perceptible at the 
present day, from the great extent to which the researches 
into these subjects have been pushed since the time of Mon- 
tesqueiu. An author would not now venture to assign as one 
of the causes of the prosperity of Rome, the remarkable and 
uninterrupted succession of great characters exhibited in the 
persons of their kings. It is quite evident and is now gen- 
erally admitted, that this period of the Roman history is 
almost wholly fabulous, and that the ground work of truth 
which may lie concealed under the mythological and poetical 
embellishments that make up the story, is too uncertain, to 
be taken -as a foundation for any reasoning or theory what- 
ever. We need, in this connexion, but allude to the Roman 
history of Mr. Niebuhr, a work, however fanciful the pecu- 
liar views which it teaches, which has sufficiently established 
the apocryphal character of the accounts of the Roman mon- 
archy. 

The masterpiece of Montesquieu, the work that founded 
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his reputation, and the one upon which we are inclined to 
think it will ultimately rest, is the Persian Letters. It has 
some juvenilia, as the author himseif admitted in the latter 
part of his life, although it was written after thirty. But 
for reach of thought upon a great variety of important sub- 
jects, for extent of information supposed and not obtruded in 
detail, for point and precision of language, for gracefulness 
of narrative and description, for strength of reasoning and 
keenness of raillery, it is a work almost without a parallel. 
None that we recollect can be mentioned, in which such a 
variety of excellencies are united in so high degrees. Every 
line in it is an epigram ; and some of these epigrams contain 
as much instruction as a voluminous work. Thus, we have 
a body of criticism upon Spanish literature in a single short 
sentence, which has passed into a proverb : < The Spaniards 
have but one good book, and the object of this is to prove the 
worthlessness of all the rest.' The comparative value of 
original composition and of translation is exhibited in a still 
shorter apophthegm : < Si vons traduisez toujours on ne vous 
traduira jamais.* 

The literary circle, that assembled at the house of Madame 
Geoffrin, appears to have been one of the most agreeable of 
the time, and was much frequented by Suard. Fontenelle 
was the president of this club, being then nearly a century 
old and extremely deaf, so that he could only hear through a 
trumpet, and that with murh difficulty. The conversation, 
we should conceive, could hardly, under these circumstances, 
have been very general or very amusing. 

The following passage gives some account of the manner 
in which it proceeded. 

' His extreme deafness allowed Fontenelle no longer to intro- 
duce, to interrupt, and to resume his stories and anecdotes, so 
much a promos as he had formerly done. A trumpet is an incon- 
venient and very imperfect instrument of conversation. And yet 
he helped himself often in a manner highly pleasant, and quite to 
the advantage of Madame Geoffrin's saloon. 

' He had some anecdotes long enough to serve as episodes to 
larger ones. He would sometimes take one of these last, for a 
beginning, and follow it to the end, in the most perfect succes- 
sion of circumstances and their consequences. Sometimes it was 
the massacres at the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; sometimes 
it was Jansenism and Quietism ; sometimes it was intrigues still 
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more private in the cabinet or the convents. If one could have 
taken down, in short hand, ail he said, we should have possessed, 
said M. Suard, these anecdotes, so important a portion of history, 
in the manner of two great masters. The pencil of Voltaire 
would no doubt have been more brilliant; but the philosophy of 
Fontenelle, on such subjects, would have outweighed that of Vol- 
taire. 

' At other times, when he saw the countenances of the company 
highly attentive, and their organs of speech in busy motion, he 
would request to be told through his trumpet the topic of conver- 
sation, the point they were upon, the chapter, as he used to call it. 
He would then gather himself together profoundly, converse with 
himself; and then give an account of the conversation, which 
Fontenelle had been having with Fontenelle : so that Madame 
Geoffrin's saloon was in a situation to compare the views of this 
philosopher, with the views of those, who had been engaged in the 
discussion. 

' It seemed that Fontenelle had made a business of practising 
these dialogues with himself. He recommendod the practice of 
them highly, as well for the art of thinking as of being happy : 
and these recommendations have grown into precepts in his valu- 
able writings on eloquence and morals. 

' M. Suard availed himself very happily of a taste, in which 
Fontenelle still more indulged, in order to give an idea of his 
own taste, in that saloon where many of the literary reputations 
of the day began and were matured. 

' The theories of the understanding, which had. filled so impor- 
tant a place, perhaps the first place in human knowledge since the 
days of Bacon and Descartes, had much occupied Fontenelle in 
his youth. He seemed, however, for a long time to renounce the 
subject. But the ruling passion of his life, which he retained 
■when nearlv a century old, was still metaphysics. This subject 
forced him from that" fine familiar style, foV which nature had 
probably formed him, but which he had also cultivated as a point 
of duty'to the cause of truth. At this age, when in general the 
imagination of those who have been most controlled by it, expires, 
4ie pourtrayed, by a great image, the power excited by a theory of 
the faculties of the human mind, derived at once from the organi- 
zation of man, and from the chefs d' oeuvre of reason, already 
consecrated by that universal assent, which never yields itself but 
to evidence. ""Such a theory," said Fontenelle, "will prove a 
great luminary, suspended between the good sense common to 
ail, the genius of the fine arts, and the genius of the sciences; it 
will bring them to each other, it will unite them, in teaching them 
that they proceed from a common source." ' 
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It would seem that in delivering this theory of the intellect, 
Fontenelle, whose memory had probably decayed with his 
hearing, had forgotten his own favourite maxim of endeavour- 
ing to understand hi9 own meaning before he attempted to 
instruct others. The great luminary throws but little light 
upon the subject ; and it is rather difficult to obtain a distinct 
view of the old philosopher's system. Mr. Suard appears to 
have been dissatisfied with it, whatever it was, and attempt- 
ed at one time to dispute it in conversation. It is nut always, 
that a naturally modest man can comma-id a perfect freedom 
of mind in communicating his ideas upon important subjects, 
before a mixed company, in the ordinary tone of voice; and 
it is easy to conceive the embarrassment he must have felt, 
in discussing a delicate point of metaphysics, from shouting 
through an ear trumpet. It appears that Suard acquitted 
himself with some success ; but as we are not informed of the 
arguments he used, we are as much in the dark on this side 
of the question as the other. 

' Being unable to converse, but by the aid of this instrument, so 
inconvenient in the company, it was particularly on subjects like 
these, that Fontenelle talked on, listening however very atten- 
tively to the expression of the countenances of those, who assem- 
bled round him. When he saw in these that he was not under- 
stood, that his audience did not comprehend him or did not agree 
with him, he would take the trumpet, always hanging to the arm 
of his chair or resting on his knee, and turn towards the si°iiifi- 
cant countenances. 

' One can conceive how necessary it must have been to possess 
not only some courage, but some gift of speech, to go and pro- 
nounce in Fontenelle's ear, that which his trumpet would make 
the room ring with. But ideas rendered familiar bv studies well 
directed and often revised, afford the most modest persons bold- 
ness to express them, even before an imposing audience. M. 
Suard was so familiar with Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, that he 
triumphed over his diffidence, enough to avow to Fontenelle be- 
fore so many witnesses, points of agreement and of disagreement 
between his own views and those of the fathers of the English 
metaphysics. And the saloon of Madame GeoffVin, Fontenelle, 
and above all M. Suard himself, were surprised and delighted at 
the fluency with which he conversed on these subjects, en Iwmme, 
qui tachait dija de si bien entendre lui-meme.' 

We hear but little in the present work of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, probably because they lived but little in the socie- 
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ties of Paris. More is said of Helvetius, Diderot, Baron 
Holbach, and the circle which surrounded them, although 
neither the author nor Suard had embraced their philosophical 
and religious opinions. It is well known that this knot of 
philosophers gave themselves out and passed current in the 
world for atiieists. This system has sometimes been regard- 
ed by persons strongly under the influence of religious feel- 
ings as a reach of impiety too desperate to be ventured upon 
by any intelligent being, and it has accordingly been assert- 
ed that no real atheist ever existed. It is certain, however, 
that the society alluded to above publicly professed and de- 
fended a system, to which they gave the name of atheism, 
and attacked the commonly received notions of theism. 
But it may be doubted whether their opinions, if examined 
more accurately, really merited the name which they applied 
to them ; and it is perhaps true, that no real atheist ever ex- 
isted, not because there is nobody daring enough to adopt 
such a system ; but because the system is itself incongruous 
and absurd. The order of the universe must necessarily 
be referred to a regulating principle, commonly called a first 
cause, or to chance. The first of these systems is theism, 
■which divides itself into a variety of sects according to the 
different opinions that are entertained in regard to the nature 
of this first cause. The system which attributes the order 
of the universe to chance is commonly called atheism. But 
this does not seem to have been the system of the French 
materialists. They appear to have admitted a regulating 
principle, the nature of which they explained in a manner 
somewhat at variance with the popular notions. They must 
therefore be regarded as a sect of theists. But even the doc- 
trine of chance resolves itself ultimately into theism. When 
the epicurean, in order to avoid the supposition of a first 
cause, has resorted to the pitiful absurdity of accounting for 
the order of the universe by the accidental concourse of mov- 
ing atoms, the difficulty is not removed a single step. The 
question returns with the same force respecting the existence 
of matter and motion, which are both supposed in this sys- 
tem. It is still necessary to admit a principle of motion, 
which is equivalent to the admission of a first cause and 
amounts to the doctrine of theism. No imaginable theory 
can be started to account for the problem of the universe, 
which does not ultimately resolve itself into this. Hence 
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the odious and revolting form under which the French mate- 
rialists presented their ideas appears to have arisen in a 
great measure from a misconception of the real nature of the 
point in controversy. In making these remarks it is of 
course not our intention to defend the doctrines of this sect; 
nor can we enter at large into the discussion of the subject, 
which is of too grave a character to suit the present occasion. 
Baron Holhach was the most active member of this coterie, 
and published a number of works in support of their system, 
al! anonymous. Among them is the book entitled Common 
Sense [le Bon Sens.] The baron was a German, and when 
he first came to Paris a very decided theist. The professed 
atheism of Diderot gave him great offence, and he used every 
effort to effect his conversion. Unfortunately instead of suc- 
ceeding in his object, he, became himself the proselyte of his 
intended convert. The account of this affair is somewhat 
curious. 

' The case was wholly different with the German philosopher, 
naturalized a French one. For a long while an adorer of the 
God, whom he beheld in the laws and order of the universe, he 
cherished toward those whom he loved, and who had not the same 
faith, the zeal of a missionary. He pursued the unbelief of Dide- 
rot into the Metiers, where the editor of the Encyclopedia, sur- 
rounded by machines and workmen, drew himself for the great 
dictionary the designs in all the arts, [?] and threw off his test 
from those machines, which disclose of themselves so creative a 
spirit ; and asked him if he could doubt that they had been con- 
ceived and arranged, by some intelligence. The application was 
striking, but did not, however, strike either the reason or the 
heart of Diderot. The friend of Diderot bursting into tears, falls 
at his feet. It is said of St. Paul, when struck from his horse 
while in pursuit of the christians, " he falls a persecutor and rises 
an apostle." The opposite to this took place in the present case. 
He fell upon his knees a theist, and arose an atheist. He did not 
draw Diderot from the abyss, without bottom and without hope, 
of atheism. Diderot drew him into it. 

'This proselytism so fervent, and so natural in the cause of 
theism, was carried by the Baron Holbach (it would be. useless, at 
this day, to conceal his name) into the cause of atheism ; a doc- 
trine which ought to be so remote from proselytism, inasmuch as 
it renounces every hope for the future, Diderot had written only 
fragments, pages, sentences in favour of these doctrines, which 
*ven Rousseau found si desolantes. Volumes multiplied them- 
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selves from the pen of Karon Holbach, to establish and diffuse 
them. His society was an opeh course where its professors sta- 
tioned themselves in relay, to strengthen its proofs. The Abbfe 
Galiani, a great improvisator, speaks one day against (iod and the 
next for him. The pro and the con are both heaid, for they were 
not very intolerant in defence of toleration. M Suani, who had 
been very inti'nate with the baron, before this revolution of his 
theological principles, <;id not lose his affection for him, though he 
combated them with the doctrines of Nevvt.m and Ciarke, which 
weie also his own. It was even the period, at which they inter- 
changed the marks of the most entire confidence and of the most 
devoted friendship.' 

The baron was not only an indifferent thinker, but a dull 
writer ; and without the attraction of a fine style, his doc- 
trines, had they been as sound as they were erroneous, would 
have stood but little chance of gaining the public attention. 
Elegance and grace were qualities below his ambition. He 
only aimed at logical strength and perspicuity. Had he pos- 
sessed a better acquaintance with the principles of* composi- 
tion, he would have known that these two sorts of merit are 
only different fruits of the same stock. A sure taste, that 
seizes instinctively on the proper word to express an idea, is 
the source of all the beauty, as well as all the force and clear- 
ness of language. The baron, finding by experience that his 
style was not popular, applied to his friends for their advice 
and assistance in improving it, and frequently read his works 
to them in manuscript. Suard, especially, was resorted to 
for this purpose. On these occasions he invariably fell asleep, 
and that, to a degree of soundness, which made his situation 
perceptible to more than one sense. This was a most signi- 
ficant and ominous critique ; but the baron was too well sat- 
isfied with his powers, and too zealous in the propagation of 
his system to profit by it, although he was too good humour- 
ed to take any personal offence. 

' Buffon and Diderot, who were much criticised and more 
read, were well able to give the Baron Holbach lessons as well as 
examples of this art of embellishing, of animating, of disguising 
the philosophical style, without taking any thing from its precis- 
ion. But it was a matter of taste and not of genius. The baron 
sought the man whose counsels he needed in M. Suard, who, 
writing nothing but scraps, wrote them with the more care; arid 
who, reading and weighing all the great writers, without raising 
himself by laborious works to the place which he might have filled 
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among them, was the better acquainted with all the modes of 
pleasing, from being himself enslaved to none. 

' But in order to give the baron a full idea of the art, which he 
wanted, it was necessary to hear him read his works, for his 
chapters were long and his voice monotonous The greater the 
efforts which M. Suard made to keep awake, the plainer these 
efforts were, and it became soon but too evident, that he was fast 
asleep. It is much easier to forgive a criticism, which you can 
turn to some account, than to pardon a sleeping, which humiliates 
without instructing you. Baron Holbach, however, always smiled 
at the recurrence of these slumbers, and seemed to be present to 
watch his friend's repose.' 

The following anecdote is equally honourable to both par- 
ties. It is not an every day delicacy that would place the dis- 
interested donation of a friend in t ae of need upon the same 
footing with the largesses of the improvident Roman empe- 
rors described by Tacitus, which could neither be bestowed 
nor accepted consistently with tbe safety of the state.* 

' There had been for some time a melancholy on M. Suard's 
countenance, of which the cause was in his mind, but which Ba- 
ron Holbach attributed to tbe poverty of the men of letters, who 
consult their ease, or mingle in the society of the opulent. One 
day M. Suard beheld the Baron Holbach entering his chamber, 
with the air of a man who has something to propose, which he 
dislikes to avow. It is not merely that he wishes to spare the 
delicacy of his friend ; he has his own to conquer. Something 
however must be said. He begs M. Suard to accept ten thou- 
sand franks [§2000], which he had brought him, of which he has 
no need himself, which be has no other pleasant or honorable 
way of getting rid of. M, Suard assures him that he is also 
wholly without occasion for the money, but cannot persuade the 
barou. The offer and the refusal being repeatedly exchanged, 
with equal emotion on the one side and the other, it was neces- 
sary to do something to finish the scene. M. Suard acquainted him 
with the cause of his melancholy, and promised him that if he 
should ever want this sum of money, he would immediately write 
him, "send me the ten thousand franks."' 

We should hardly think if necessary to advert to Mr. Su- 
ard's marriage, were it not for the singularly meritorious 
character of the family, with which it connected him, and 
especially of his brother-in-law, the book-seller Pankouke, 

* Sapientibus jamdudum cassa videbantur, quae neque dari neque 
afccipi, salva republics, poterant. 
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or (as we take the plain English rendering of this rather 
formidable name of Dutch original to be) Pancake. Pan- 
kotikc was a bookseller of the genuine, old-fashioned., open- 
hearted stamp, a legitimate successor of the Aidi, the Elze- 
virs, and the Stephens of former days. His press, his table, 
his purse, every thing was at the service of the learned. He 
printed their books, lent them money, fed them at his board, 
and gave them his sisters in marriage. No author left his 
house unrewarded. After concluding a treaty for a work, 
he has been known to advance a hundred thousand franks 
beyond the bargain. 

« Views so extensive and acts so noble rendered him the equal 
and the friend of the men of genius, for whom his presses were at 
work. His carriage was often to be seen on the road to Mont- 
morency going to Rousseau ; of Montbard, to Button ; of Ferney, 
to Voltaire ; and as the works of these immortal writers had be- 
come matters of state, from their retreats his carriage conveyed 
him to the ministers of the king at Versailles, who received him 
as a functionary, who had also his portfolio. 

' A reputation so novel excited no jealousy among his breth- 
ren, because this reputation redounded to the honour of the trade; 
because in their embarrassments he always set an example of 
sacrifices, and this example was followed by others. One seems 
to be present at the origin of one of those Italian families, whose 
sovereignty began in their counting-houses, in their account-books 
and bales of wool ; and who had enough of the sentiment of true 
glory, to preserve at the top of their houses, after they became 
sovereign, the windlass, with which the bales were raised into 
their magazines. 

' Had ne lived in countries and periods, where he could have 
cherished such an ambition, the pride of M. Pankouke would 
have indulged in fairer visions. He sought wealth, sought it 
earnestly, because he was persuaded that in absolute monarchies, 
there is no real liberty, no genuine manumission but for great 
characters united to great fortunes. He wished to be rich, that 
he might be generous to those, whom he loved ; to his wife, his 
children, his friends, the great geniuses which his profession drew 
about him ; and these qualifications so noble, so desirable even 
in the eye of reason, were almost always within his reach. His 
houses at Paris and at Boulogne, like those of Helvetius and the 
baron d'Holbach, assembled the literati, the artists, and the sa- 
vans. He not only printed the works of others, he printed his 
own. Amidst all the confusion of the details of a commerce of 
several millions (of franks), he not only found time, but felt a 
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desire to write. He translated Ariosto ; he sounded the depths 
of the nature of the beautiful ; he endeavoured to simplify for 
his children the rules of the French grammar. — These were not 
great productions, but they showed that he was equal even to 
them. In his wife's parlour, in the study of his children, par- 
titions opening on pianos, stands covered with drawings, every 
thing breathed the taste for the arts, and scarce allowed you to 
perceive the movement of the affairs, by which he gave an impulse 
to France and to Europe.' 

Such was the character of this exemplary and highly mer- 
itorious bookseller; an example truly worthy of imitation. 
What bookseller in the United States would advance twenty 
thousand dollars beyond his bargain ? He that should do it 
would be laughed at for his simplicity, rather than extolled 
as a Mecetias. We go farther, and ask, what bookseller in 
the United States would offer twenty thousand dollars, for 
any book that could he written. In other countries when a 
gentleman has been at the trouble of writing a book, there 
is a competition among the booksellers to know who shall 
have the honour of printing it, and the author puts what price 
he pleases upon his manuscript. Here, on the contrary, it 
is not always that he can persuade the booksellers to print. 
We could name a most valuable treatise on the Revolutions 
of Empires, written by a President of one of our first literary 
institutions, which has been offered for years at all the book- 
sellers' shops in New England, and has not yet seen the 
light nor probably ever will. As to the idea of receiving 
any money for the copyright, it would be thought the height 
of presumption in a writer to expect it. It is quite enough 
if the bookseller will do him the favor of printing his work, 
and will take the trouble of sending it about to his correspon- 
dents, with a proviso that he shall take the profits himself, 
if there be any, and leave the author the chance of a loss. 
It is compensation enough for the latter to see his name in 
the title page. We hear much of the paucity of good books 
published in this country, but we cannot help thinking that 
much of the blame of it is to be attributed to the book- 
sellers. If these gentlemen, instead of investing their cap- 
ital in republications of foreign works, from which they de- 
rive no honour and little profit, the sale being in general 
barely enough to cover the expense, — if, we say, instead of 
this, they would hold out a generous encouragement for the 
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production of original compositions, — if they would offer 
twenty thousand dollars for a nistory, — ten thousand for a 
poem or a novel, and so in proportion ; and would then, like 
the illustrious Pankouke, throw in a few thousand dollars 
above the bargain, to put the author in good spirits, — we 
should find the reproach of our literary poverty disappearing 
very fast. We should soon have a class of standard national 
works, that, after making the fortune of their writers, would 
become a lasting and valuable property to the booksellers 
that bought the copies; while the foreign books, which they 
now reprint, are all ephemeral, and, like fancy goods, are 
not worth a dollar to them after the first momentary demand 
is over. But we must leave this interesting subject, upon 
which we could say much more, and return to our immediate 
business. 

A* the work draws towards its close, the slender thread 
of narrative, to which we have alluded, anil which we have 
made our guide in the article, gradually grows slenderer, like 
the zone of the w bite Lady of Avenel, and at last almost whol- 
ly disappears ; while the author launches out into his ordina* 
ry style of speculation upon the French Revolution, and the 
more important revolution of ideas, by which be says it was 
preceded. He puts forward his finest display of Italics and 
Capitals, in the enunciation of this hypothesis, which he 
evidently considers both original and important. We shall 
not pretend to examine it at large, an> more than to follow 
M. Garat through his long political discussion. It may 
be observed, however, that the supposition, which makes a 
cbar.ge in ideas precede a change in things, is obviously the 
exact reverse of the truth. Ideas are the expressions of 
things, and can no more change, without a previous change 
in the things they express, than a weathercock can shift 
before the wind does. An accurate observer may notice a 
change in opinions, before the change in things to which it 
corresponds has become publicly notorious, as the barometer 
indicates a variation in the weather, a few hours before we 
perceive it in any other way. But the change of opinions, 
like the rise and fall of the mercury, is the consequence and 
not the cause of a change in the state of things. But instead 
of filling up the little space we have left, with abstract dis- 
cussions and general remarks, we shall rather devote it to 
a few more extracts, relating to literary history, which wc 
are sure the reader will like much better. 
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The quarrel between Hume and Rousseau is one of the 
interesting episodes, that occur at th>s period. We have not 
room to enter into all the details of it, which are also pretty 
generally known. The following passage contains some 
amusing particulars connected with it. 

' Although at variance with the philosophers for many reasons, 
for his philosophy, which did not go the length of theirs, for his 
eloquence, which was not in their style, for his conduct, which 
was not that of the world ; Jean Jacques, in the days of the per- 
secution of the Emilius, was not abondoned by the philosophers. 
They feltall that there was excellentin the work, and felt still more 
sensibly perhaps the injustice and violence of the pastoral letters 
of the bishops and the sentences of the courts of justice. Not 
being able to protect him from the persecution of these two pow- 
ers, who do not always yield to the throne itself, they found the 
means of withdrawing him from it : and being about to depart for 
England, Hume transported Jean Jacques, as in his arms, to this 
island, whose liberty is so great, though it be not that of the 
social contract, and where so many landscapes resemble those of 
the Heloise, though without the sun of Vevay. 

' It was related with delight at Paris, that the English, more 
disposed to lavish services than caresses, yet caressed Jean Jac- 
ques, much to his satisfaction : — that this savage, this republican 
had found a protector in a king, and a pension from a throne. 
People never thought of Hume and Rousseau, but as in each others 
arms, bathed in tears of joy and gratitude. Their happiness, 
the fruit of their virtues, gave courage to philosophy at Paris, 
always accused and always menaced. All at once, at a large 
supper at M. Neckar's, arrives a letter from Hume to the Baion 
llolbach, of which the first words were, " My dear Baron, Jean 
Jacques is a wretch," [scelerat.] At the same moment are read 
aloud the following words of a letter of Rousseau to Hume, '* You 
are a traitor; your only object in bringing me here was first to 
disgrace and then ruin me." The words traitor and wretch, at 
a time when they were not so liberally bestowed as they have 
since been, echoed round the supper table, and in the course of the 
night through a portion of the capital, like sounds of the tocsin.' 

Both parties had discretion enough to abstain from any 
public attack, and the quarrel produced no open scandal. M. 
Snard published a little tract upon the subject, which met 
with some success, but which we have not had an opportu- 
nity of seeing. 

We hardly know what to say of the musical parties that 
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divided the capital of France at the middle of the last century, 
and waged their wars with as much fury, as if they really 
intended to beat each other with their fiddle-sticks. It was 
upon this occasion, as we have hinted before, that M. Suard 
made his greatest original effort, in the production of half a 
dozen anonymous letters, printed in a newspaper. We 
should be glad not to pass the matter over in complete silent e, 
and yet, uninitiated as we are in the science of music, and 
without the slightest pretensions to voice, or ear, we are 
almost afraid to mention it, for fear of committing some 
enormous offence against the gamut. The dispute, however, 
as far as we understand it, was between the partisans of the 
Italian and the. German schools of music, which were then 
contending for the mastery at Paris, the French having 
properly none of their own. The parties were sometimes cal- 
led Piccinists and Gluckists, from the names of the principal 
composers on each side, and sometimes the King's and Queen's 
Corner, from the places they respectively occupied at the 
opposite sides of the parterre, under the two Royal boxes. 
The abstract point at issue we take to have been the prefer- 
ence of melody or harmony, as the leading characteristic of 
musical compositions. Melody, or the agreeable succession 
of musical sounds, is the principal aim of the Italian school, 
as it was of the ancient Greek. The Germans, on the con- 
trary, are all for harmony, by which they mean the great- 
est possible complication of sounds and the most artificial 
arrangement of them, that can bo made to strike the ear in 
unison. For ourselves we are strongly inclined to the Italian 
doctrine. We take great delight in hearing a fine air ' mar- 
ried to immortal verse,' or in plain language, when the poetry 
is good ; but the crash of a thousand instruments going off at 
once, though dignified with the name of an oratorio or an 
overture, to our ears, instead of producing the effect of har- 
mony, resembles much more nearly an unmeaning discord, 
and when continued for a length of time, as such perform- 
ances generally are, becomes excruciatingly tiresome. We 
readily admit that this is owing to our ignorance of musical 
science, and to our inability to judge of the difficulties that 
have been overcome, and the skill that has been displayed. 
But effect is after all the test of merit in works of art, and 
that not the effect upon scientific connoisseurs, but the effect 
upon common minds of cultivation and refinement; and music 
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which ran only be appreciated and enjoyed by a few individ- 
uals, who have made it the study of their lives, has in our 
poor opinion small pretensions to the title. 

However this may be, both the parties were espoused by 
men of great merit, and the learned, as is usual in all ques- 
tions which they undertake to settle, were about equally 
divided. Marmontel and La Harpe, the conductors of the 
Mercury, adhered to Piccini ; Suard and the Abbe Arnaud 
enlisted their journal in defence of Gluck. If Piccini had 
the better system, Gluck appears to have been the abler 
composer, so that the parties were pretty equally balanced, 
the right side and the best advocate being always a fair 
match. We find nothing in the present work which we can 
extract for the purpose of giving our readers an idea of this 
quarrel, but Geoffroy, whom we lately introduced to their 
notice, has a number of just and pointed observations upon it. 
He states amongst other things, that the Abbe Arnaud having 
boasted in one of his articles that Gluck had discovered the real 
ancient pain, the Neapolitan Ambassador, a decided Picciuist, 
remarked that he thought so before from the effect upon his 
ears, but that he did not regard the discovery as worth 
making, and that for his own part he preferred the modern 
pleasure. The war was carried on by bon mots, satires, 
epigrams and other weapons of this description. In the 
opinion of Geoffroy the German artillery, though it made a 
great noise and display, was ill-managed, and did but little 
execution ; while the Italian on the contrary, with less bustle, 
was well aimed and effectual. But the opinion of Geoffroy 
must be received with caution, for underthe mask of modera- 
tion, there isbut too much reason to fear that he was a confirm- 
ed Piccinist. Suard, it would fceem, worsted the Italian cham- 
pions in his anonymous letters in the newspaper ; Marmontel 
on the other hand made a large breach in the German 
phalanx by the following epigram on the Abbe Arnaud, a 
person of high literary reputation, founded principally on the 
works which he intended to publish, but which never made 
their appearance, — one of those who plan much, begin little, 
and finish nothing. 

Je ferai ; j'ai dessein de faire, 
J'aurois fait, si j'avois voulu, 
Je ne sais pourquoi je differe, 
Mais enfin je l'ai resolu. 
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Fais done ; et voyons cette affaire ; 
Courage ! allons, gnftonne, ecris, 
Eh quoi ! deja la peur te gagne, 
Accouche, et qu'entin la montagne, 
Enfante au moms un Souris. 

The allusion to the mountain in labour derives its point 
from the Abbe's great personal bulk. We may observe that 
in this, as in other party disputes, the zealots argued the 
case, not upon the merits of the question, but of the respective 
partisans. These disputes never came to any regular decision. 
After the war had been waged with various success for sev- 
eral years, a new composer, Sacchini, arose, who adopted a 
manner uniting to a certain degree the peculiar merits of the 
rival schools. A third party grew up in consequence; and 
the violence of all gradually abated ; until, after awhile, the 
Revolution came on and left no room for minor interests. 
These parties, while they continued, had the same unpleas- 
ant effects on the state of society as the political disputes that 
followed, and the theological ones that preceded them. 
Friendships were broken off, and families were divided by a 
controversy about the merit of crochets and quavers. We 
extract a few pertinent remarks from Geoffroy upon the 
absurdity of such contentions. In some countries and at 
some other periods in the history of our own, they might have 
been applied with advantage to other controversies generally 
considered of more importance ; but to caution our readers 
against the evils of party spirit at the present day would be 
quite impertinent. 

' I revert occasionally to this inflammatory disposition, this turn 
for fanaticism so natural to the French. I would inculcate and 
stamp upon their minds that a blind enthusiasm is the result of 
ignorance and not of sentiment. Nothing is better adapted to 
destroy the arts, to corrupt talents, to perplex the judgment and 
the reason, than this prejudice, and infatuation which turn a vain 
amusement into a violent passion, and to objects essentially friv- 
olous attach a ridiculous value. What more extravagant and 
unjust than that ferocity, that fury of party, which makes us hate 
a man. desire his ruin, and seek the means of injuring him, because 
be does not share our admiration for a singer, for a dancer, for an 
actor, for an author ! How many persons, whom I have never seen, 
to whom I have never done any injurv, and who do not know me, 
yet detest me. abhor me, load me with abuse, and would do me 
much harm if they could, because I have not so high an opinion 
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as they, of their favourite actor, musician, or poet ; because I do 
not put Voltaire on the same line with Corneille and Racine; 
because 1 do not hold him to be a sage, and do not like his philos- 
ophy ; because 1 think Le Kain and Clairon played tragedy better 
than it is now played ; because I am persuaded there is no genius 
without reason ; and that the school of Boileau is the best, the 
only one capable of forming a writer : — for this is a recapitulation 
nearly complete of my crimes.' 

But we find that this article is insensibly growing to an 
immoderate length. We intended to have touched on the sub- 
ject of the German philosophy, upon which MM. Garat and Su- 
ard pass a summary sentence of condemnation, avowing at the 
same tims»,that they had nottakcn the trouble toacquaintthem- 
selves with it. But we must reserve this for another oppor- 
tunity ; and can only find room for a short conversation upon 
the merits of the historian Tacitus that passed at a public 
audience between the Emperor Napoleon and M. Suard, then 
perpetual Secretary of the academy. 

' There have been twenty diSereut versions of the conversation 
about Tacitus, and no two the same. M. Suard himself did not 
feel wholly confident with respect to any. There is accordingly 
no dependence to be placed but on that, which is common to all. 
It was not so much a conversation, as a smart interrupted dia- 
logue. This was Bonaparte's manner of conversing, and a good 
deal that of M. Suard also; they were neither of them disert. These 
rapid hits were rather below the dignity of the emperor ; but when 
he did not perceive this, he seemed to take a pleasure in thus 
measuring his strength, on equal terms. — His opening showed 
that he had just been speaking of Tacitus. 

' Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that Tacitus, though a great 
man, is neither the model of history or historians? Because he is 
profound himself, he ascribes profound designs to every thing, 
which is said or done. But there is nothing so rare as designs. 

< Every where else, sire, but nothing so common at Rome. 
During the six first centuries of the republic, all was plan and 
execution. And beneath the empire, the masters of the world 
abandoned themselves to their passions, it is true, but not to 
chance. Nothing so strange as Tiberius, but nothing so full of 
reflection.— 

« Tacitus ought to have caught the spirit of the empire, of which 
he was the historian, and instead of that he carries into it the 
spirit of the republic. I too wished the republic, but it is impos- 
sible, and — 

« Tacitus, sire, is of all the writers of antiquity the one, who 
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has the best comprehended the union of the greatest power of 
the prince and the greatest liberty of the people, and he calls that 
a rare felicity* — 

' No matter, he is the historian of a party? and the Roman people 
was not of the same party as Tacitus. They loved those empe- 
rors whom Tacitus makes so fearful. Men do not love monsters. 
The monstrosities of the empire proceeded from factions. — 

'There was no longer a Roman people in Rome, sire; it was 
a populace from all the parts of the universe, which applauded, with, 
all its might, the most detestable emperor turned into a bad actor, 
provided they were paid for their shouts, with bread and the 
games. — 

' And his style do, you think it without fault ? After having 
read it. you are obliged to seek out the meaning. For myself, I 
like a clear writer. 1 think you and I should agree, M. Suard'— 

In this conversation, Bonaparte betrays an evident con- 
sciousness that his own moral character stood upon a level with 
that of Tiberius arid the other profligate Rooian emperors, — 
a severer satire perhaps than any that has been directed 
against him by his enemies. 



Akt. XIV. — 1. Taschenbnch fur Reisende in den Harz,.— 
Pocket-book for Travellers to the Harx. By Frederic Qotts- 
chalk. Magdeburg, 1806, 12mo, pp. 486. 
2. Jin Excursion to the Harx Mountains, lal 8, 8 vo, pp. 75. 

The part of Germany, which forms the subject of these 
two works, is in many respects highly worthy of attention. 
The Harz mountains, or the Harz wood, is considered as the 
remains of the great Htrcynian forest, which in the time of 
C»sar, and according to his computation, was sixty days' 
journey long and nine wide ; dimensions, which would make 
it almost co-extensive with Germany. The name Hercynian 
has commonly been supposed to have been formed from that 
of Harx, which is still retained by the forest and the moun- 
tains which it covers, and which signifies literally pitch. 
Some of the German antiquaries, however, give another 
ground for the denomination of Harx, as applied to this forest. 

The Harz mountains are parth ulatly interesting to the 
geologist and the mineralogist, and have been called by 

* Rara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire quid velis et quid sentias dicere 
l.iceat. 



